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Art. 1—CASE OF RADICAL CURE OF UMBILICAL HERNIA. 


BY W. B. DODSON, M. D., OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville, April 4, 1840. 


a the advice of my very worthy friend Dr. Galt, I was called to see a 
small coloured boy, belonging to D. Strother, Esq., aged about two years 
and eight months, affected with congenital umbilical hernia, which was re- 
duced without any particular difficulty, but reappeared, as soon as he as- 
sumed the erect position, to its full extent. He was healthy, and remarka- 
bly large and active for that age. The pain and distress about the umbilicus 
gradually augmented as the protrusion became larger. 

The sac or external tumour was three and a half inches in length and 
about three inches wide, or across from side to side, formed of the integu- 
ments around the umbilicus by the constant protrusion of the intestine, and 
propulsion of the abdominal viscera. 

he umbilical arteries were plainly and distinctly felt beating on each 
side of the neck of the sac, which was about one and a quarter inch in 
width (from side to side) and three quarters of an inch thick (vertically). 
Not haviag such an instrument as was desired, I applied a more common 
one, with the inferior third of the block cut away 
—supporting the sac with an appropriate bandage 
—S8th, saw the patient and adjusted the instru- 
ment—16th, the sac contracted, thickened, and 
more firm—made some alteration in the instru- 
ment and re-applied it. — 

From this time until the 21st of June, I saw him 
frequently, and he appeared to be doing as well as 
I could have expected with the kind of instrament 
then in use. At the last named date I anew- 
ly constructed truss which fitted well, the blocks 
were made to grasp the neck of the sac with con- 
siderable firmness, so as in part to arrest the cir- 
culation. On the 22d, I found a sufficient degree 
of irritation developed to require a less degree of 
pressure. July Ist, adjusted the instrument owing 
to a slight superficial uleer—3:d, doing well— 
about this time the patient was sent into the 
country for four or five weeks, during which time 
the instrument became misplaced, and on his 
return to the city I found a slight protrusion of 
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the hernia on the right and inferior edge of the 
ring, probably as large as the end of my in- 
dex finger. I re-adjusted the instrument, 
from which time the patient went on doing 
well, and the ring very speedily closed up. 
I saw him at intervals, but nothing of im- 

rtance occurred until the 28th of Novem- 

r, when I was sent for to see the patient, 
as he had fallen from a fence and misplaced 
the instrument, which caused a smal! ulcer on 
the superior part of the neck of the sac. Upon 
a thorough examination, the cure was found 
to be perfect—I then determined to remove 
the remains of the sac with the knife, which | 
did the following day (29th), in presence of 
Drs. MeDowell and Wilson, of the Louis- 
ville Medicai Hospital. Dressing simple— 
December Ist, dressed the wound, which 
looked well—2d, doing well—4th, do.—8th, 
nearly healed—14th, perfectly well. The 
use of a muslin bandage will be continued 
for several weeks. He was a favourite boy, 
consequently his crying and screaming most 
inordinately, during the application of the 
dressings, could not be controlled, which 
thoroughly tested the strength of the parts. 


Art. Il.—REPORT OF THE MINORITY OF THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE OF THE ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, ON TFHOMSONIANISM. 


[In the following report—which we are grieved to say proceeded from a 
minority of a select committee of the Assembly of the State of New York— 
made on May the 12th, 1840, there is Pickwickian humour, with much good 
sense and fair argument. Mr, Clarke, we understand, is a lawyer. How 
much it is to be regretted, that all his fellow members in the assembly, and 
the community in general, are not equally well informed. The report is 
interesting in another respect. It contains, within it, an exposition of the 
principles of the Thomsonians from the pen of one of their own ora- 
eles.—Ep.] 


Mr. C. E. Clarke, from the minority of the select committee to which 
were referred the numerous petitions asking a change of the law towards 
certain practitioners in medicine, known as Thomsonian practitioners, re- 


That the petitious are very numerous, perhaps more so than on any other 
subject which has occupied the attention of the present legislature. The 
rolis of petitions, and the list of names, are amazing: amounting to more 
than 36,000. On on ern them, however, it appears that they are not the 


growth, — and manufacture of any one single year, but of ten long 
years—the same length of time that was occupied in the siege of Troy—the 
tithe of a century. On inspection of these antiquated rolls, some of which 
bear.that smoky and venerable appearance which characterizes the manu- 
scripts which are excavated from the ruins of Herculaneum, the committee 
discover the names of many who have long since departed—left the warm 
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precincts of celestial day, and who, by the act of their arm have given 
another oe preof that man is mortal; and that though his life ma 
be sweetened and his days prolonged by that ministering angel, the physi- 
cian, that to man there is an appointed time, even though he may have full 
faith and confidence in the infallibility of the doctor of his choice. 

The committee are the friends of petition in its most enlarged sense ; but 
they think that there should be some limit even to this right; and that as 
all temporal rights and privileges close with life, it seems that a good stop- 
ping place should be the grave, the more especially, as in the grave there is 
neither knowledge nor device. 

In this enterprising, stirring, speculating, go-ahead country, changes of 
location and changes of opinion are of every day occurrence ; and it is by 
no means to be inferred, that because an individual signed a petition tea 
years since, that he is in favour of the principles of that petition now. This 
fact is illustrated in the petitions now under consideration. In 1830, a law 
existed which imposed a fine of twenty-five dollars on every person who 
should, without being authorized by law, practise physic or surgery ; and no 
person was authorized by law to practise physic or surgery, till he had ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-one years; and until he should have pursued the 
study of physic and surgery four years with some physician and surgeon 
authorized by law to practise as such, and had been duly examined by and 
received a diploma from the censors appointed by law to take such exami- 
nation. 

At the instance and request of those styling themselves Thomsonian 
doctors, and those friendly to them, this law was so far modified, as not to 
a any person from administering to the sick, any roots, barks, or 

erbs, the produce of the United States. 

There is still a further provision, that any pneee not authorized by Jaw 
to practise physic and surgery, shall be incapable of recovering by suit, any 
debt arising for such practice. The essence of the law is this: any person, 
whether young or old, male or female, in short, any being who can be dis- 
tinguished by the name of “ person,” may practise as a physician and ad- 
minister to the sick, roots, barks, or herbs, he growth of the United States ; 
but he shall not, unless authorized by law to practise as a physician and sur- 
geon, be allowed to sue for and recover at law, for such services. But if 
any person, net an authorized physician, shall administer to the sick any 
roots or herbs, or barks not the growth of the United States, or any other 
medicines, he shall not be allowed to collect pay for the same, and shall be 
subject to a fine of twenty-five dollars. 

e who should as a physician administer a portion of sulphur, or salts, or 
magnesia, or Peruvian bark, aloes, gum arabic, or myrrh, or camphor, or 
opium, medicines of well known properties, and of most salutary effect, 
cannot collect pay for his services, and is subject toa fine of twenty-five 
dollars. While he-who shall administer lobelia, or tobacco, or red pepper, 
or any other poisonous root, herb, or bark, is exempt from any such fine, 
provided the poison grew in the United States. t Sp 

It is not the object or intention of the minority of the committee to criti- 
cise this law, though they cannot discover any reason why it should not be 
as safe and proper, and lawful to administer salts and sulphur, or camphor, 
or gum arabic, or Peruvian bark, as the meats of the peach stone, red pep- 
per, or lobelia. The committee only refer to the fact to show that so far 
from dealing harshly towards this class of physicians, the legislature has 


actually strained a point in their favour, and have treated the person who 


uses the medicines which have been in use a thousand years, as though he 
was a dangerous man, and his medicines exclusively to be guarded against. 

Of the 36,000 petitioners, whose names have been this winter presented 
to the legislature, 12,418 pray for the repeal of the law which subjected to 
a fine of twenty-five dollars, any person who should practise as a physician 
without being authorized by law. The committee take leave to say that so 
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far as this class of physicians is concerned, this law has been repealed ma- 
ny years since. This class of physicians and their peculiar medicines, 
have been exempted from the operation of a law which they stigmatise as 
severe, against natural rights, inhuman and unconstitutional, while those 
who presume to practise as physicians without a license, with myrrh, aloes 
salts, camphor, and Peruvian bark, are still subjected to this same “ inhu- 
man” and unconstitutional law, and submit without murmur or complaint. 

It appears to the minority of the committee, that the law thus far, so far 
from being partial against the Thomsonians, is very partial in their favour, 
and that if any persons have occasion to complain of “ monopoly” and 
“severity” of law, it is those who have been prevented from using, as phy- 
— those medicines which have been known as salutary for thousands 
of years. 

he committee further report that it is idle, to say the least, to over- 
whelm the legislature with petitions for the redress of a grievance which has 
long since been redressed, to petition the legislature for the repeal of a law 
which has long since been repealed. 

Of the remaining petitions 6,476 pray for the repeal of that portion of the 
law which prohibits any person, practising as 2 physician or surgeon, with- 
out om - licensed, from collecting pay for his services. 

This law is equal and teapnaaial | it extends to all. The legal qualifica- 
tions required in order to enable a physician to collect pay are the same to 
all; the Thomsonian may, if he chooses, become licensed just as easily as 
any other, and being thus licensed, has full liberty to practise in his own 

eculiar way and with his own peculiar medicines, and to recover by law 
or his services. 

It must always be borne in mind that this class of physicians are not pro- 
hibited from using their own peculiar medicines and practising in their own 
way, and that if they will study the prescribed length of time and in the 
manner prescribed by law, they have full liberty to receive whatever com- 
pensation the person administered to sees proper to pay; and that this is 
greater liberty than is granted to any other unlicensed physician. The 
question then is simply this: Shall the law give to any person, no matter 
who or what, the power of the law to enforce the payment of a claim for 
medical services? No fact is better established than this, that diseases be- 
come less dangerous, far less deadly, as we become acquainted with their 
nature and cause. It would seem that to become acquainted with the na- 
ture and cause of disease, an intimate knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology was absolutely necessary; and that to administer successfully, to 
their age and experience, the knowledge of the nature and power of medi- 
cines was equally necessary ; and this would imply a knowledge of materia 
medica and chemistry. 

The committee had progressed thus far in the investigation, and discover- 
ing that there was a great diversity of opinion amongst the petitioners, and 
that while about 6,000 prayed for unrestricted liberty, 17,000 prayed for re- 
strictions, took some pains to ascertain what was the nature and extent of 
the restrictions for which the 17,000 petitioners prayed, and for that purpose 
they gave notice to Dr. John Thomson of this city, through whose means 
most of the petitions were presented to this house, and who is the son of the 
founder of this system of practice. 

It was ascertained that there is a medical society in this state known as 
the New York State Medical Thomsonian Botanical Society; that Dr. 
John Thomson, of the city of Albany, is its president. This gentleman 
furnished the committee with his views in writing upon this interesting 
subject, which cannot, perbaps, be better expressed than in his own words, 
which the committee take leave to present. 

It seems that the learned president of the N. Y. S. M. T. B. 8., is him- 
self of opinion that one year’s study is necessary in order to qualify a phy- 
sician ; and that he should be of mature age, and should be examined by 
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Thomsonian censors, and should have a diploma from the said society, as 
evidenee of such qualification, before he was admitted to practise or collect 


pay- 
This he explains is the meaning of the 17,000 petitioners who have sign- 
ed the following petition. 


“ To the Honourable Legislature of the State of New York, in Senate and 
Assembly convened : 


“ We whose names are hereunto subscribed, being citizens of the county 
of Orleans and state of New York, most reepeetfally beg leave to state to 
your honourable body, that there exists in this state a numerous and respect- 
able class of medical men, called ‘ Taomsonian Paysictans,’ whose theory 
and system of medical practice differs so essentially from the legally esta- 
blished medical practice, that the existing medical laws of this state, instead 
of encouraging and protecting them in their efforts to improve and simplify 
the healing art, tend materially to embarrass and paralyze their exertions, 
by a them of legal aid in collecting their dues. 

“We therefore pray your honourable body, during your present session, 
to enact a law, which shall enable this class of physicians to collect pay 
for services rendered in attending the sick; especially those who are, or 
may hereafter, become members of the Thomsonian Medical Society of the 
state of New York, and have received, or may hereafter receive, diplomas 
therefrom.” 

The committee at this point encountered a disagreement amongst doc- 
tors—and the duty seemed to devolve upon them of solving a difficulty 
which was embalmed in an adage a thousand years ago—“ when doctors 
disagree who shall decide.” 

According to modern political parlance, here are 6000 petitioners asking 
for the “largest liberty,” and 17,000 with the learned Dr. Thomson at 
their head asking for restriction—monopoly. This great discrepancy of 
opinion strikingly illustrates a well known principle in human nature. 

Our good ancestors, the Puritans, took much merit to themselves, for 
crossing the wide ocean, bidding their native land good night, and taking 
up their abode in voluntary banishment, that they might enjoy religious 
liberty ; but they had no sooner got here than they showed that though Pu- 
ritans, they were still men, and thought that true genuine religious freedom 
consisted in every man being subjected to the same rules, belief, faith, and 
practice as the Puritans ; ot when a few plain Quakers appeared amongst 
a they were banished by these lovers of religious freedom, for opinion’s 
sake. 

Here are the same men who ten years ago, only wanted the liberty of ad- 
ministering to the sick without being subjected to a fine. Next, they want 
that the law should sanction their practice by enabling them to collect their 
debts by law. Now they say and pray that no one should be permitied to 
collect debts except they have studied a year and received a diploma from 
the N. Y. 8. T. B. M. 8. . 

Behold—“the advocates of the largest liberty”—of inherent rights—of 
alleged constitutional liberty—have become the open and avowed advocates 
of restriction—of monopoly. 

With the intention of ascertaining whether it would be for the health of 
the people of this state to encourage by legal enactments a new system of 
medical practice, the committee took some pains to ascertain the principles 
upon which the Thomsonian theory was based, and were informed that a 
fundamental principle was this; that all disease consisted in obstruction, 
a obstruction produced irritation—irritation, suppuration, and suppuration, 

eath. 

That the first object was to remove obstruction—tbe second to allay irri- 
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tation—the third to prevent seppuration, and that failing im this, death must 
ensue. 

Q. Who are those whom you wish should have lawful authority to col- 
lect their debts? A. Those only who have studied and practised in com- 
pany with a member of this society ome year, and have undergone an exami- 
eee eee the board of censors, and received a diploma as evidence 
thereof. 

Q. What books do Fase and your pepils study ? A. Thomsonian Guide 
to Health, by Sam. Thomson; Hearsey’s Midwifery ; Rafinesque’s and 
Barton’s and Bigelow’s Botany ; the Thomsonian Recorder, a semi-week| 


‘medical paper, published at Columbus, Ohio, and Botanic Sentinel, Phila- 


delphia. 

d. Do you think the study of anatomy or physiology of the least use to a 
Thomsonian doctor? A. We do not, nor do we recommend the studies. 
ae not consider ourselves as surgeons, and those studies are useful only 
to them. 

Q. Are the Thomsonian doctors midwives? A. We are midwives, and 
the most successful of any in the eountry. 

Q. Do you ever, in any case, bleed? A. Never, in any possible case. 

Q. What stimulant do youuse? A. Our chief stimulants are cayenne 
pepper, lobelia and aromatic herbs; no alcohol, no wine, no opium, no 
ether. 

Q. Do you use any things as medicines, except vegetables? A. No; we 
consider all other medieines poisonous, whether they be elementary or na- 


_ tural or artificial c unds ; every metal or compound of a metal. This 


extends to all mineral waters, no matter how popular; we consider them all 
deleterious, and of course pvisonous. One of our apothegms is, that the 
metals and minerals are in the earth, and being extracted from the depths 
of the earth, have a tendency to carry all down into the earth, or, in other 
words, the grave, who use them, That the tendency of all vegetables is to 
spring up from the earth. Their tendeney is upwards ; their tendency is to 
invigorate and fructify, and uphold mankind from the grave. 

Q. In what light do you view, and in what estimation do you hold those 
who, having little experience, and under your father’s patent, have a right 
to practise as a Thomsonian doctor? De yow view them qualified or not; 
skilful or not? A. We do not consider them fit, as genera! practitioners ; 
they have merely the right to compound their own medicines, and practise in 
their own families ; and have no right or business to practise on the commu- 
nity ; they are not presumed to be acquainted with disease or medicine, and 
should not be tolerated to practise, or to colleet their pay for their services ; 
community is in danger from these unskilful practitioners. There are 
thousands of this stamp all over the United States. If these men ever ac- 
quire experience and skill, it is by practising upon community aad at its ex- 
pense. 


“ To the Hon. Messrs. Farrington, Clarke, and Wheaton, to whom were re- 
ferred the petitions of the Themsonian Botanic Physicians of (he state 
of New York. 


Gentlemen, you have propounded to me the following questions, to be 
answered in writing, viz: 


" [How does this accord with the celebrated resolutions passed by the Thomsonian 
Medical Society of the state of New York, ip June last, when flushed with the honour 
of the permission granted them by Dr. March to visit the Albany Medica! College, 
they resolved, “ that as it is in the opinion of this socicty necessary to raise the stand- 
ard of medical education among Thomsonian physicians, we recommend the students 
of the Fhomsonian School to acquire a more thorough knowledge of anatomy, physi- 
ology, surgery, and chemistry. See Intelligencer, for July 1, 1839, p. 112.—Eo.] 
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Firstly. What reason does Doct. Thomson give for asking that the right 
to collect pay by law, should be confined to those who shall hereafter be- 
come per ers of the New York State Thomsonian Botanic Medical So- 
ciet 

Secondly. Does he want that society to be incorporated, and if so, under 
whose direction and superintendence shall it be ? 

Thirdly. Who shall prescribe the course and length of study for students ? 

Fourthly. What principles do you practise on ? 

Fifthly. What books do you study ? 

Sizthly. How long a time ? 

Seventhly. What studies are those which the old practitioners pursue 
which you deem useless ? 

In the first place, why is here a system of medicine springing into exist- 
ence so opposite to the principles of the long established and popular sys- 
tems of the present age? I answer, that it was by the failure of this old 
established system of medicine to restore those to health whom we are ac 
customed to cherish above all other earthly objects; that the human mind 
was led to wander into the wide regions of philosophy, unguided by any 
human theory except reason and common sense. My father had been much 
subject to sickness in his family, and was anxious to have the best medical 
attendance in his vicinity ; he actualiy employ. ’ the best physician within 
several miles to remove and locate himself upvs °'s farm, and while the 
doctor was yet a resident upon his farm and within iae space of a few years, 
five different members of his family had heen pronounced as incurable by 
this same physician, and when the patient had been thus abandoned, my 
father was first stimulated to try what he could do to alleviate or mitigate 
the sufferings of the patient, and happily succeeded in restoring every in- 
dividual to health; now, says my father, if this long established system of 
medicine fails to restore the diferent members of my family, and I then 
take hold aad do for them what was expected from those who professed 
superior skill, is not my treatment the best. From that time forward, whieh 
is now near fifty years, he has never employed a regular physician to the 
knowledge of the writer. The neighbours who were called together to as- 
sist at his house, as is usual in country neighbourhoods in time of sickness, 
and more especially when the patient was supposed to be dangerously ill, 
were led to observe the ieast change that took place with the patient, and 
observing the happy effects of my father’s nursing upon the members of his 
own family, became the first messengers to herald the Thomsonian system 
of medicine to the world. In the course of time many of the relatives or 
friends of those kind neighbors were stricken down by the hand of disease, 
and the lego beizg employed as usual, as the best judges of remedies 
for the sick, as in the case of my father’s family, in many instances gave 
the patient over as incurable. The human mind being now upon the rack 
for any thing that would in the least mitigate the pains of the sufferer, it 
would be remarked, why not send for Samuel Thomson, and have him nurse 
the patient as he does those of his own family. This course was usually 
adopted, and I have no knowledge of his ever losing a patient in his own 
neighbourhood. 

Thus his plan of nursing was adopted by the near neighbours, and from 
them it went from house to house, from town to town, and from state to 
State, until it is now more or less known in every state in the Union; and 
the advocates or friends to the system are computed by the celebrated Doct. 
Benj. Waterhouse to amount to upwards of 3,000,000. It was by their phi- 
losophical experiments and the happy results attendant upon the same, that 
first led my father to exclaim, in the language of the poet, surely the 
“ greatest study of mankind is man.” 

Having been thus successful in his nursing, he was led to inquire upon 
what principle the animal functions were brought into actiqn, and by what 
principle they ceased to act. The practical operations of his medicines 
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were narrowly investigated ; and a reason for the specific operation of each 
medicine upon the system was required. My father at last settled down in 
the belief that the human system was a species of animal machine, subject 
to the action of the elements, and when deranged, was to be put in order by 
a judicious temperament of the same elements by a skilful repairer, whose 
duty it is to know, particularly, the principle by which the machine is de- 
ranged ; and, understanding the deficiency, may know how to restore the 
absent principle in all cases where the principle of life is not so far gone as 
not to have sufficient to build to, or the machine so far decayed as to be be- 

ond restoration. For example ; the foetus, before it comes into existence, 
is formed by nature with all those little intricacies of machinery that are 
designed for usefulness in life, viz: the organs of respiration, digestion, the 
nervous and arterial systems, &c. &c. But in its eryey state, the mother’s 
breath, food, and beverage, and other support, is that of the child. Its birth 
changes the scene; the child then acts for itself: it changes a temperature 
of about 102 degrees of Fahrenheit for one of about 65 to 80. The moment 
this low temperature strikes the surface, the outward warmth is slacked or 
reduced ; the atmospheric pressure being very near 16 lbs. weight upon the 
square inch, presses in upon the organs of respiration and the lungs are at 
once inflated : the temperature being so much greater upon the lungs, (say 
102 degrees,) than upon the surface (from 65 to 80,) that the warmth of the 
lungs immediately rarifies the air to near the temperature of the blood ; by 
which means it becomes so light and expanded that the 16lbs. upon the 
square inch of the surface pressure will not admit of its continuance longer 
upon the lungs; and the air, from the buoyancy it has acquired from the 
warmth, seeks an equilibrium by rising above, in eninge of the heavy 
external pressure upon the region of the chest upwards, which crowds it 
out, and with it, the first sound of the voice is a cry. This is the first move- 
ment of the machine in producing sound, whieh, by cultivation, is made to 
express every passion and want that the bod =! require : and a judicious 
practitioner of medicine is its repairer; and tc keep it in active operation 
until it wears out, and in old age every wheel having borne its proportion 
of labour, it voluntarily falls to pieces. 

This frail bark was thrown into life, and he that modelled it, pronounced 
it perfect: therefore, he does not design that we should take any part away, 
apy more than that we should add to it; as we can do the one in a philoso- 
eae point of view, as well as the other. The physician, as the repairer, 

as no more to do than to remove the clogs and obstructions that retard the 
motion of the gearing, without removing any part of the machinery ; for if 
you take out any part of this complicated machine it is never as perfect af- 
terwards ; and yon obstruct, toa certain degree, the whole work, the same 
as any artificial machine; for instance ; a clock or steam engine. The child, 
if healthy, continues to grow: his arms, legs, body and face are plump and 
full: we see no indications of old age, such as wrinkles or loss of flesh: he 
comes up to youth, to manhood, or the meridian of life, which is from 25 to 
35 years of age: the members of his body may now be said to have acquired 
their full vigour, It may now be truly said of the man, as of fiuit, he is 
va He turns the point of life from the zenith and begins to wear or decay. 

ou will hear him remark, I cannot do quite as much as I could once: my 
food does not appear to afford that substantial support it did onee : my rest 
is deficient: my nerves have become tremulous: wrinkles are fast gather- 
ing in my face and hands: my limbs fall away ; and why is al! this decay? 
The man does not know: he says, I am growing old; but that does not an- 
swer the question. The fact is, the first part that gives away is, the organs 
of digestion by which the whole fabrie is supported; these organs have be- 
come first blunted, and are not capable of extracting the same quantity of 
nourishment from a given quantity of food as before the man had attained 
the meridian of life, or before the fruit became ripe. 
Well, under this state of things, something must be dane to keep up vital 
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energy. It will be remembered that while the man was coming to maturity 
he was laying up in store, strength of blood, size of muscle and bone, and a 
good store of flesh—the fuel of life. If his appetite should fail, you know 
the man would not die until all his flesh was nearly gone, and he a mere 
skeleton ; for in proportion as the appetite fails, nature calls upon the stock 
of flesh already in store, which was laid up in early life to support the body 
in the decline of life, the same as a man who is ambitious in youth to lay 
up a sufficient competency for the income to support him ; but if the income 
fails to give him a good and sufficient support, he must make drafts upon the 
principal, light or heavy, as the circumstances of the case may require. 

It is precisely the same with the human system. You will perceive an 
old gentleman far advanced in life, if he has not injured his constitution in 
his younger days by taking medicine, or lost any of the vigorous properties 
of the first stock of his blood, by taking a part of it away or weakening the 
same by injuring the digestion, through which the blood receives its sup- 
port, by animal or vegetable poisons, he will run gradually down. As the 
digestive powers fail, the drafts upon the flesh are more urgent and heavy, 
and it is not unfrequent that we see the person at the advanced age of 
seventy, eighty, ninety, and even one hundred years of age, while appa- 
rently in his usual health, die sitting in his chair, or in the field, or in the 
midst of his avocation, the fuel of life having become completely exhausted, 
or the lamp of life being drained to the very bottoia, and the light has be- 
come extinct for the want of oil, or nature having completely exhausted 
from ber storehouse the means necessary to sustain life. Such a machine 
we consider has been under the management of a judicious repairer, engi- 
neer, or physician if you please ; has been brought to maturity by judicious 
management; has nurtured a vigorous constitution, and by prudent ma- 
nagement has laid aside for future use, a suitable quantity of the material to 
sustain and prolong life after the person has passed the meridian to its last 
moments. 

Tius you will perceive that the Thomsonians, by understanding the 
above theory, and practising upon the same principles, are treating the sys- 
tem philosophically. As our theory was formed from our practice, and our 
remedies are in harmony with life; as they will assist nature in her most 
depressed situations, or when there is a sufficient spark left to build to, and 
the remedies will not prove detrimental if given by the practitioner whose 
judgment has been matured and regalated by a scale established by exten- 
sive experience and observations by the bedside of the sick, no other stand- 
ard can be depended upon. 

It may be said, why not let any person, who feels so disposed, try the 
same kind of experiments as my father did, and run the risk of establishin 
a theory for himself; to which I reply, has every person, or one in ten mil- 
lions if you please, the same capacity of mind for inquiry as my father had ? 
if so, is it probable he would have the same chance to bring his unpolished 
judgment in contact with the regular physician, and have them balanced in 
the true scale of practical utility ? After all, where is the uncultivated mind 
sufficiently strong to buffet the rough torrent of popular prejudice, and main- 
tain principles directly at war with the long established practices of the day, 
and work out, as it were, from the rough, a system su shilentabienl as to be 
capable of being brought home to the understanding of every mind of mo- 
derate capacity, without at once adverting to the old system of practice as a 
guiding star, as was the case of Samuel Thomson, who proved every prin- 
ciple of his theory by his practice as he progressed, and is ever ready to as- 
sign a philosophical reason for every principle advanced. 

You now see the Thomsonian system of practice, as patented by my 
father, used by millions of the inhabitants of these United States, and it 
must be expected that whenever a system of medicine has been discovered, 
or any new theory been brought to bear so extensively upon the welfare of 
community, it will be liable to abuse, and must eventually become subject 
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to legislative regulation. By some, the Thomsonian system of medicine 
has been made a matter of speculation, by which there has been much com. 
plaint by the people. Those who have been the greatest cause of these 
complaints, were those who have failed in other pursuits in life, such as 
mercantile, mechanical, or commercial, and casting about for an avocation 
by which to obtain a sure livelihood with the least trouble and expense, ani 
have adopted the Thomsonian system as the one best calculated to brins 
about so desirable an object. It is against this class of practitioners th. 
community wish to be protected. Such individuals commence their prac- 
tice from reading, not having had any previous knowledge practically with 
the experienced practitioner. 

My father’s patent-right extends only to the purchaser, and his family 
right; it does not cuntemplate that a person who has purchased the right to 
compound and vend the Phcapenien medicine is also entitled to set him- 
self up as a practitioner, without first obtaining a knowledge of the princi- 
ples and practice with some person who is well qualified to instruct practi- 
cally. Now if there is a law compelling the students to comply with the 
terms of the New York State Thomsonian Botanic Society before they 
shall be able to collect pay by law, it will be a stimulus for the student to 
prepare himself to be legally allowed to practise. From those persons who 

ave only purchased a family right, the correct practitioner suffers much 
wrong from the hands of community, who invariably class them together; 
while the one has an extensive practical knowledge and a good understand- 
ing of his theory, the other has only a slight knowledge of the theory by 
reading only, without any practice. © 

Secondly. All that is required by the New York State Thomsonian So- 
ciety is, that those who wish to practise shall not be able to collect pay by 
law, until they have subscribed to the rules and regulations of the society 
in every particular. 

Thirdly. The state society in general convention shal! adopt such course 
of studies as they shall think proper. —- 

Fourthly. The text books are, Thomson’s Guide to Health, Hearsey’s 


Midwifery, Rafinesque’s Botany, Thomsonian Recorder, aad several other 


works. 

Fifthly. One year to be devoted in study and practice, with a competent 
practitioner. 

Sizxthly. You ask what studies are those which the old practitioners pur- 
sue which you deem useless ? 

We deem nearly the whole of the theory and practice of medicine as {al- 
lacious, and not to be depended upon; as the medicines are what we con- 
sider, and what are generally termed poisons, or articles that are detrimen- 
tal to health and life. The same articles are used to restore the sick to 
health that a well person would take to destroy life, if he wished to commit 
suicide. Now, we can never subscribe to the doctrine that what will kill 
in the hands of an assassin or suicide, will prove a balm to heal the sick and 
restore consolation to the afflicted, because the hands are changed that ad- 
minister the article. 

Our medicines are calculated to assist nature and comfort the sick in their 
affliction, and lift up as it were with a helping hand such as are infirm; '0 
ease pain and quiet the excitability of the system, and bring the body back 
to the state, as near as possible, of healthy action, and wil! do no harm if 
does no good. 

The regular practice makes sick or reduces the patient, and makes him 
much worse than when first taken; and after it has operated, by a violent 
effort of nature to throw it off, if the constitution is strong enough to bear 
the shock of the medicine together with the disease, both will be thrown olf 
together. The medicine is then stopped to give the patient a chance \ 

ain; but if the constitution is not strong enough to throw off the medicine, 
t is sufficient to take life of itself. We see opium used frequently to take 
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life, also to cure the sick ; also mercury for the same purposes. The knife 
is used to take the lifeblood of animals, to sustain life. he lance is used 
to save the life of the sick—to restore that same principle that the knife is 
used to take away. 

Under these considerations, we think the materia medica useless to the 
Thomsonian practitioner, as they take away what we wish to restore. The 
Tia system of medicine is, thank God, founded on no such system 
of philosophy. 

he pon at it is well known, are not physicians, and of course can- 
not be expected to combat this theory. They must be pardoned, however, 
for not giving their assent to a theory, the proof of which could only be ob- 
tained by long experience and close ‘observation of every variety of disease, 
and by the performance of the nicest and most scrutinizing anatomical in- 
spections, operations and dissections. 

This class of physicians scout anatomy, as to them a useless science ; 
they do not bleed, because the lancet is steel and the assassin’s knife is 
steel, and you must not say they use that tool to cure, which may be used 
to kill. By a parity of reasoning, a boil, or an abscess, or a bloodblister, 
must not be epened, because the tool by which the operation is performed 
is composed of the same materiai as a deadly weapon. How can the man 
who has only looked on the surface of a human being, tell what is the cause 
of disease? What obstruction can he discover ? 

Is lock-jaw, or tic doloureux, or gout, or rheumatism, or the toothach, oc- 
casioned by obstruction ? if so, what obstruction? It is an internal obstruc- 
tion, if obstruction at all; and as dissections are unknown and anatomy 
useless, the theory must be founded on mere guess work, and according to 
all philosophic rules, is entitled to no credit. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Transactions of the Medical Society of New York.' 

This part of the transactions comprises, 1. the conclusion of the statistics 
of the Medical Colleges of the United States, by Dr. T. Romeyn Beck ; 
2. the annual address on improvements in medicine, by Dr. Laurens Hull ; 
3. report of a committee of the society on-the subject of medical education ; 
4. Prize dissertation on diseases of the spinal column, by Dr. Nathan S. 
Davis; 5. Address before the Chenango county Medical Society, by Dr. 
Wa. D. Purple ; and 6. case of sudden death from rupture of the spermatic 
veins, by Dr. James McNaughton. 

The appendix contains an abstract of the proceedings of the society at its 
aunual session, February, 1840, and a list of officers of the county medical 
societies. 


' Transactions of the Medical Society of the state of New York, Vol. iv., Part 3. 
8vo. pp. 190. Albany, 1840. 
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Philadelphia Hospital. 
(Coucluded from page 59.) 


s Hospital, Blockley, 


fo January 1st, 1840 
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Total number for the year admitted in Women’s Medical Wards, 316. Of the above 
46 were coloured. 

Married, 214 ; Single, 102. 

Intemperate, 213; Moderate, 70; Temperate, 33. 

Total number for the year admitted to Women’s Surgical Wards, 339. Of the above 
48 were coloured. 


Married, 136 ; Single, 203. . 
Intemperate, 2153 Moderate, 71 ; Temperate, 53. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Medical College of Philadelphia.—In conformity with provisions of the 
charter of Incorporation of the Medical College of Philadelphia, the follow- 
ing officers have been duly elected :— . 

President.—Thomas H. Hewson, M: D. 

Vice Presidents.—Thomas Harris, M. D., Charles D. Meigs, M. D. 

Treasurer.—Henry Bond, M. D. yy 

Corresponding Secretary.—Jobn Bell, M. D. 

Curator.—Joseph Brookfield, M. D. 

Recording Secretary.—Joseph Warrington, M. D. 

Board of Examiners.—For one year.—Jacob Randolph, M. D., Charles 
D. Meigs, M. D. 

For two years.—D. F. Condie, M. D., Robt. Bridges, M. D. 

For three years.—Rey nell Coates, M. D., Caspar W. Pennock, M. D. 


Poisoning with Colchicum.—A Quack Aurist.'—The following case is 
interesting in a twofold manner; it affords an example of poisoning by col- 
chicum, and illustrates the recklessness with which quack pretenders to 
medicine sacrifice human life to their selfish ends :— 

A wine merchant, 50 years of age, of strong constitution, had been long 
subject to deafness. By chance the prospectus of a quack aurist was placed 
in his hands, in which prospectus a prompt and certain cure of his infirmity 
was promised. He immediately repaired to the aurist’s, who prescribed a 
potion containing colchicum, and some other, but less active, drugs. 

M—— took of the potion, as he had been directed, a spoonful every half 
hour, and soon felt its effects; the suffering produced was extreme, but the 
aurist, when informed, said that it would soon pass away. Under this as- 
surance, the unfortunate man continued to drink the potion, to the last drop, 
and then fell into the most alarming state. A physician was now consulted, 
but before any remedy could be administered, the man was dead. He had 
taken, in three days, more than half an ounce of colchicum root. 


The living Skeleton.*—From a notice of the sittings of the Royal Societ 
of Medicine, of Bordeaux, published in Froriep’s Notizen, October, 1839, it 
appears that the man, Ambrose Claude Saurat, who, some of our readers 
may remember, was exhibited in this country about 15 years since, is stil] a 
living skeleton. He has lately been carefully examined by the Royal So- 
ciety at Bordeaux. From their description of him it appears, that except in 
a partial loss of the use of his extremities, his condition has not materially 
changed. He can still breathe freely, and has no particular pain about the 
chest. He digests well, and never has diarrhoea, though he is sometimes 
constipated. His appetite is tolerably good, but he eats little, and adopts a 
very regular regimen. He prefers the flesh of young animals, and avoids 
pickled meat, wine, and spirits. His daily consumption of food is only 12 
ounces. 

Saurat’s intellectual faculties are still good: but his memory has de- 
creased for many years. His sexual appetite is still undeveloped, and he 
has never had any intercourse with women. He enjoys quietude, and has 
no cares or mental suffering. He often has singular dreams; in which he 
hears music, and thinks he is actively exerting himself. He sweats pro- 
fusely at night, and especially after drinking cold lemonade. He cannot 
bear a dull heavy atmosphere ; but the climate of Italy exactly suited him. 

The deformity of his hands and feet (and he can now neither walk nor 


1 Journal de Chimie, December, 1839, and London Lancet, April 4, 1640, p. 62. 
® Lond. Med. Gaz, April 24, 1840, p. 207. 
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stand), was preceded by dragging pains in his extremities, which com- 
menced 10 or 12 years ago. The power of moving them was gradually 
lost ; but he had no pain in the head or back, nor any remarkable pain in 
the abdomen. 

After Saurat had been examined, and had given the account of himself, 
from which the above is abstracted, in a very clear manner, his abnormal 
condition was more accurately inquired into. 

His head is a little turned towards the right side: his eyes have a quiet 
dull expression ; his complexion is pale and fixed; the left side of the face 
is thinner than the right; the mouth is large, and the right corner of it is 
remarkably drawn downwards. 

His chest has a deep depression on the median line; the ribs, and especi- 
ally those on the left side, are very much curved ; the antero-posterior dia- 
meter of the chest is about 4 inches; the spine is very much curved to the 
left side, but the curvature alters according to the mode in which the trunk 
is supported. Percussion detects a fuller sound on the right than on the left 
side ; and there is a slight dulness on the left side behind. With the stetho- 
scope, the respiratory murmur can scarcely be heard on the anterior and 
right side of the chest; but on the left one hears even with the unassisted 
ear a distinct rubbing sound. The respiration is chiefly effected by the ab- 
dominal muscles, for the ribs scarcely move. He inspires 24 times in the 
minute ; his radial artery beats from 80 to 84 times in the same period. 

His abdomen presents nothing peculiar; it is yielding and tolerably nor- 
mal in its developement and form. 

In the genital organs, nothing marked is to be observed. 

The extremities are incredibly emaciated, especially the hips, thighs, 
shoulders, and upper arms. His hands and feet are curved and swollen ; 
the fingers are hook-like and almost immovable. 

Saurat has got together a respectable property, and has a smal! estaie io 
the district of Mans, where he takes care to pass the winter. 


NECROLOGY. 


Mr. Copland Hutchison.—T his gentleman, who had furnished many valu- 
able contributions to surgical science, died recently at Plymouth, England. 
He was the author of a letter on the operation for popliteal aneurism, Lon- 
don, 1811. Practical observations in Surgery, London, 1816. Practical 
cases in Surgery ; particularly as regards the naval and military service, 
London, 1826; and also of various communications in the Medico-chirur- 
gical Transactions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From the Author.—Notice of the Daguerreotype. By William E. A. 
Aikin, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the University of 
Maryland. 8vo. pp. 16. Six wood engravings (from Maryland Med. and 
Surg. Journal, Vol. i. No. 2.) Baltimore, 1840. 

From the Author ——Philosophy of Mind, developing new sources of ideas, 
designating their distinctive classes, and simplifying the faculties and ope- 
rations of the whole mind. By John Stearns, M. D., of the city of New 
York. Svo. pp. 25. New York, 1840. 
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